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To His Excellency, 

George L. Lilley, 

Governor of the State of Connecticut. 

The statute law creating the office of Temporary Examiner of 
Public EecordB directs that a report be made by the Examiner to 
the Governor, and I therefore have the honor to submit to your 
Excellency this, my third report as Temporary Examiner of 
Public Eecords, being the fifth report on public records of this 
State. 

To make a detailed report of efforts and results on the part 
of the Eiaminer would be most difficult, as many of the results 
obtained from the efforts to bring about changes for the better 
are far reaching but long deferred in accomplishment. The 
officials charged with the custody of records have been so slow to 
act upon recommendations necessitating expenditures of money 
for repairs that oftentimes suggestions made by me which, if 
adopted, would have resulted in material betterment in the con- 
dition of books and papers, have been laid aside and adoption de- 
ferred until later visits to the record offices have compelled me to 
insist that immediate action be taken in carrying out the neces- 
sary work. In some instances, indeed, laxity of regard for "the laws 
governing the custody of the records and means for their preser- 
vation had been such that only stern insistence on the strict carry- 
ing out of the law has brought about needed changes. In one in- 
stance only has it been found necessary to call in the aid of pros- 
ecuting officers to bring about compliance with the law. 

It has not seemed fair hitherto to make a public report as to 
the condition of the receptacles provided in the different towns 
and probate districts for the preservation from fire of our records, 
as this might be regarded as published in a spirit of invidious com- 
parison. Some excuse, perhaps, may exist for the negligence with 
which the town officials have allowed this part of the law to be 
disregarded. Years of indifference on the part of the State may 
have seemed to sanction perfunctory compliance with the require- 
ments of the statute. I would suggest that in the next report on 
public records I should deem it best that a full report be given of 



the conditions of every record office in the State, showing whether 
safes or vaults are provided, the quality of the building in which 
they are kept, and the probable ability of the means provided to 
protect the records in case of fire. Since the creation by the 
state of a department charged with the oversight of public records 
a change has gradually come about in the conditions existing in 
record offices, and it is with great satisfaction that I am able to 
report that in this work of investigation I have been received by 
recording officers, not in an antagonistic spirit as a censor, but 
cordially, as an ally in their attempt at improvement, and as a 
medium through which the defects in the system of keeping records 
may be brought to the attention of the Legislature. Suggestions 
upon methods have been asked of me verbally and by letter, and 
methods in some offices which I have noted as good have been 
adopted in others; and by comparison of methods in different 
offices and adoption of different principles it has often been possible 
to devise methods which have proved more satisfactory than the 
old order in use. Necessarily the adoption of many of the recom- 
mendations of the Examiner have been attended with expenditure 
on the part of the towns to which the records belonged, but I can 
say that in this respect also, as the years have gone by, a great 
change has been noted. As was natural, in the beginning the 
. officials charged with the care of the financial interests of the 
town were infected with the idea that what had been good enough 
in the past would do in the present, and that the old books would 
serve their purpose a little longer. All this necessitated a cam- 
gaign of education and appeal to the public spirit, and as the old 
order changes so the spirit in which these officials meet me has 
changed, and today, with very few exceptions, the selectmen of 
Connecticut are doing their part towards renovating the records 
and providing safe appliances for their preservation from fire. 
To many of the smaller farming towns of the State, towns of 
small population and limited grand lists, is due especial praise for 
their activity along these lines. In many of these towns the old 
system of safes has been discarded and substantial brick or concrete 
vaults erected. To some of these I shall have occasion to call 
attention later in this report. An appreciation of the value of 
these records is also more apparent. With the institution of Old 
Home week and the celebration of centennials and bi-centennials 
of the founding of towns, has come a greater interest in those 



old books and papers which contain the priceless data giving 
absolute facts regarding the early history of the town. When 
possible I have found it wise to attend these celebrations and 
usually have succeeded in discovering something of value to me in 
the conduct of this office. One town I now have in mind, whose 
records were in poor condition requiring extensive repairs to insure 
their preservation, whose safes were worthless, and whose Select- 
men were obdurate when requested to provide better means of 
protection to the books. At the celebration of the bi-centennial of 
the founding of this town I succeeded in reaching some of the 
leading men of the town, put before them the conditions that ex- 
isted, showed them the value of the records from which had been 
drawn all the historical data included in the addresses made by 
different individuals, and as a result within a month some of the 
more valuable records were being put through a process of repair 
and a movement started which will result, without question, in 
the erection of a small fire-proof building for the records. Indeed, 
in this case a sufficient amount of money is already pledged so that 
the erection of the building is a surety. 

Another matter which has had a great bearing on the apparent 
delay in repairing some records is the condition in which I have 
f qund the books to be. There are many books which I have found 
on inspection apparently needed nothing but rebinding, but a 
close examination of the condition of the book and paper has dis- 
closed the fact that while the book was in condition for use for 
a short time longer still the near future would require greater 
repairs. To rebind alone at the present time would be in danger 
of working irreparable injury to the records, the paper being in 
such a brittle condition along all the margins as to necessitate 
resewing if bound in accordance with ordinary methods, and in 
most instances these books were written from margin to margin, 
so that a portion of the record would necessarily be taken up in the 
sewing. Only one process was practicable and that was remar- 
gining the old leaves so as to furnish a new hinge for the leaves 
for sewing purposes, and thus preserving all the writing. I have 
therefore deemed it better in such cases to pass these records for 
the present, but keeping up a close inspection of them, ordering 
them repaired as they began to show dangerous weakness. Those 
records in which the paper was broken, or with loose leaves, I have 
in most instances had repaired by the Emery Eecord Preserving 
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Company under the silk process, which I have previously described, 
and examples of which exist in the State Library and the office 
of the Secretary of the State. In no instance have I known of 
dissatisfaction with the results obtained through this process. In- 
variably, where officials have hesitated to adopt it on account of 
expense, they have later informed me that they were more than 
satisfied with the results and should continue repairs under this 
process whenever I deemed it necessary. Only to those who are 
familiar with the condition of the general body of old record books 
in this State, is known just how rapidly many of these books are 
deteriorating. I have at times been surprised at the rapidity with 
which this disintegration has gone on. I have found books from 
which under the most careful manipulation pieces would crack 
and drop from the page. These books were apparently in good 
condition and only a close inspection leaf by leaf showed their 
utter weakness. Such books can be repaired only in one way; 
namely, by the full silk process. In many instances I have been 
obliged to request the custodians of records to wrap up securely 
records and place them beyond the public reach, using them only 
when absolutely necessary and then under their presonal supervi- 
sion. Such records I have had repaired as rapidly as I could secure 
the consent of those interested, but even now many such books 
are still resting in the record offices of the State awaiting action. 
All this work has been accomplished only through the urgent re- 
quests of the Examiner. Only in rare instances has the work been 
done at the instance of the town officials without the intervention of 
this office. It must therefore be apparent that if the records are 
to be all brought into a safe condition and kept up to the required 
standard, some supervision must be constantly maintained over 
them. It was lack of this supervision which allowed the condi- 
tions which I have found existing to obtain, and it will be through 
lack of it that the records will gradually again go into that con- 
dition. 

SAFES AND VAULTS. 

Another matter which requires constant supervision and in- 
spection is the condition of safes. While it is true that many 
towns are building and adopting the vault system of securing their 
records from fire, still by far the greater number are still using 
safes and in many minds the old notion seems to still remain that 



a safe, regardless of its condition, will do its work. From all the 
information I have been able to gain from those engaged in the 
making and sale of safes, I do not believe that the modern safe as 
a means of protection from fire is good for more than twelve, or 
fifteen years at the outside; and it is indeed surprising how fast a 
fairly good safe can become utterly worthless. I have seen safes 
which have passed inspection, in two years' time show signs of 
utter worthlessness. I have in previous reports published at con- 
siderable length quotations from authorities relating to the value 
of fire-proof safes, and I again desire to impress on the public that 
any safe which begins to show signs of deterioration of the fire- 
proofing or cement filling is of extremely doubtful value as a means 
of protection from fire. All engineers who have studied the ques- 
tion of fire-proofing are agreed on this point. Within the past 
year I had occasion to call to the attention of the officials of one 
of our large towns the condition of a safe which was in use for the 
preservation of all the records of the town; — a town some two 
hundred years old and in which were embodied not only its own 
early history but also that of several towns which had been set 
off from its jurisdiction. Surprise was shown that I condemned 
the safe, but at my request they took other advice on the subject, 
finally that of the makers of the safe itself, and were convinced 
that I was right. A significant fact in this case was the urgency 
with which the makers of this safe strove to get it into their 
possession in order that none of their competitors might secure it 
and hold it up as a " horrid example." I would say in reference to. 
this case, however, that the age of the safe was such, as I afterwards 
learned, that surprise should not have been felt at its instability. 
Its surface appearances were good, but a close examination dis- 
closed weaknesses. While the Examiner of Public Eecords does not 
in any way claim to be an expert, still constant inspection of safes 
combined with advice from those professionally engaged in the 
safe business, has given a somewhat better idea of methods of de- 
tecting instability than would perhaps exist under ordinary cir- 
cumstances. In my earlier reports I have always advised the 
discarding of safes and the building of vaults wherever possible, 
and the experience of more recent years in connection with im- 
proved methods of vault building, have convinced me fully that 
the vault while infinitely better as a means of protection from 
fire is in the end perhaps cheaper than the safe. A first-class 
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modern safe such as would be needed by most towns, will cost 
from $200 to 250. This safe is good for perhaps a dozen years 
and will then require replacing. Within two years a model vault 
has been built in the town of Trumbull connected with the Town 
Hall, fully equipped for use, at an expense of about $500. While 
the initial expense is greater, it seems to me apparent that when 
twice the expenditure produces protection for all time and prac- 
tically unlimited in extent so far as the needs of the town are ever 
apt to go, that the double expenditure is the most economical. 
The vault which I have quoted at Trumbull I consider a model for 
any of the smaller towns which are in possession of a building 
which can be used for office purposes and simply need a vault for 
the protection of records. The walls are amply thick and the 
shelving is non-combustible; the entrance is a steel vestibule with 
double steel doors, furnishing to my mind complete protection. In ' 
some cases it is desirable to erect a small office building with a 
vault attached. To towns desiring this class of building I would 
recommend such a building as was erected in the town of Burling- 
ton. This building includes ample office room with a vault open- 
ing therefrom, the whole of brick, and cost, without furnishings, 
about $900. The office room is fourteen feet square; the vault is 
seven by twelve feet inside. 

LOCATION OF RECORD BUILDINGS. 

Another subject has impressed itself upon my mind as the re- 
sult of investigation, and that is the need of great care in the loca- 
tion of record offices and their attendant vaults or safes. Here- 
tofore but little attention has been given to the character of the 
surroundings when erecting a building to be used in housing val- 
uable books and papers. Often a municipal building in itself at 
best of only slow burning construction, is surrounded by structures 
of a highly inflammable character. ' In itself the building contains 
merely elements of strength, but with the handicap of its surround- 
ings it presents little efficiency as a resistant to conflagrations. In 
such a building the utmost care is needed in the erection of vaults. 
No metal beams should be allowed as part of their construction un- 
less completely fireproofed outside the vault. Perfect construction 
provides a vault from which the building can fall away, leaving the 
vault standing entirely alone. No steel beams should be allowed to 
project into the vault walls to crack them with the expansion from 
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heat. I have known of vaults on the second floor of buildings, rest- 
ing on and supported by steel girders. The walls of the building are 
of ordinary construction and in case of fire the result may well be 
imagined. In some vaults large windows furnish the needed light, 
but unless care is taken that these windows be kept protected by 
double shutters and that the shutters be at all times closed when 
the vault is not open, a grave element of danger exists. The heat 
from a burning business block across a wide street was sufficient to 
crack and destroy the glass in the front windows of the Danbury 
City Hall. In one of our large cities the record building con- 
sists of a so-called fireproof structure of brownstbne. No vaults 
are used, but the offices on the first and second floors are equipped 
with metallic fittings, rendering the interior fireproof so far as 
these floors go. The attic is not, and never has been, fireproof. 
Heretofore the surroundings have been favorable. At the present 
time a large business block is being erected within a few feet of the 
windows .of the town clerk's office. This block will be of a con- 
struction that will allow a hot fire to exist within its walls. This 
record bulding is constructed of a material which disintegrates 
quickly under the influence of heat. Single iron shutters only pro- 
tect the office of the town clerk on the side where the block is 
being built. This is a condition which confronts one large city. 
Does it not require careful attention? The Examiner of Public 
Records has apprehended that such a condition might arise and 
long ago suggested that provision for the erection of a record office 
be made by the city. It was not considered necessary and now 
suddenly a condition presents itself which requires instant action, 
and pending the erection of a new building the dangerous element 
above described must be submitted to. I have made the above de- 
tailed account of an existing condition that it may be made clear 
that extreme care in construction, countenancing only the best that 
human ingenuity can devise for protection from fire, and above 
all, a careful study of all surrounding conditions, are necessary if 
we hope to have complete protection from fire. 

(Since the above was written, as the result of the combined 
efforts of the Mayor of the city and the Examiner of Records 
measures have been taken which will result in the records being 
thorGughly safe-guarded pending the erection of a modern fire- 
proof building for their permanent home.) 
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COMPENSATION FOB TOWN CLERKS. 

In my report for the year 1904 I recpmmended that legisla- 
tive action be taken looking towards some fixed compensation for 
town clerks as a remuneration for the time given by them as 
custodians of the records under their care. Under the present fee 
system a town clerk receives pay only for his work as a recorder 
and copyist. The law requires that the records be kept accessible 
to the public and charges the recorder with responsibility for their 
safety. Within the past ten years the interest in the old records 
has increased to a great degree, and so has increased the amount of 
time which must be given to those who wish to consult the records. 
No conscientious recorder will leave a stranger in charge of his 
books and papers, knowing the temptation which exists to abstract 
pages which contain entries of value to the searcher or those by 
whom he is employed. Since my last report I have been informed 
of the theft of a package of valuable papers from one town clerk's 
office and of which "no trace has ever been discovered. Another 
town clerk informed me that in two instances he discovered per- 
sons in the act of mutilating records. In each of these instances, 
fortunately, the injury was prevented by the vigilance of the clerk. 
The income from most record offices is nominal, and on other avoca- 
tions must the average town clerk depend for his living. It seems 
an injustice to compel time to be given to the care of his office for 
which no compensation is provided. The recommendation made by 
me to the Legislature of 1905 was for compensation based both on 
population and grand list, and while it added but little to the ex- 
penses of the town it would have provided further incentive to 
diligence, and at the same time have done away with a complaint 
which is made by many of these officials, and which has a foun- 
dation in justice. 

PUBLIC RECORD OFFICE. 

The multiplicity of our land record and probate offices is such 
and the system is of such long standing that it is doubtful if the 
county system for registration of land titles and transaction of 
probate business will ever be introduced into this State. Indeed, 
I am not certain that under existing conditions it would be a wise 
move. While it would centralize all the records at one office in 
each county, nevertheless so many departments would be for years 
required that inevitably much confusion would ensue. I am, how- 
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ever, convinced that in the near future some move can be made 
which will to a certain extent relieve many smaller probate dis- 
tricts of a burden and at the same time work a benefit to the 
records. A department in connection with the enlarged State 
Library might be used where all probate records prior to some fixed 
date might be deposited. This would allow for classification of 
the files by experts and would make accessible much valuable 
material which is now buried in the mixed mass of papers which 
constitute the earlier probate files. I would not have such a law 
mandatory, but would permit such probate districts as desired, 
to take advantage of its provisions. In a like manner, if desired, 
it would be possible to transfer to such department many valuable 
records from towns which now find their care an ever-increasing 
burden. Such legislation has proven successful elsewhere and I 
am confident would in this State. In this connection I desire to 
renew a suggestion made in a former report relative to granting 
financial assistance to some of the less wealthy towns in the ex- 
pense incident to the proper repairs of records. There are many 
towns in this State, once of extensive area, but from whose territory 
other and ofttimes more thriving municipalities have been carved. 
These parent towns date back to the earliest settlements. Their 
records contain not only their own history and land titles, but 
are also the basis of those of their off-spring. As trustees for 
the public generally, and more particularly for the thriving towns 
carved from their once magnificent areas, they are charged with the 
custody and safety of these old records. I have it as an indispu- 
table fact from more than one town clerk that the records of their 
offices were used more by searchers from outside than by residents 
of their own towns. A small sum judiciously used in assisting 
these towns would do much in encouraging them in the work of 
repairs and would in some slight degree lighten what in many in- 
stances is no light financial burden. 

STATE DOCUMENTS IN RECORD OFFICES. 

In every town clerk's office are to be found large numbers of 
reports issued by the different departments of the State govern- 
ment. In the large majority of these offices the books are, from 
the nature of th6 conditions under which the office is maintained, 
entirely inaccessible. In one office I found books dating back 
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nearly fifty years and of a valuable nature to the State for ex- 
change purposes, placed in a pile in a corner of the room. These 
books are of no value to the town and still the town clerk and select- 
men hesitate to surrender them to the State as they doubt their 
right to so do. I should recommend the passage of a statute direct- 
ing the discontinuance of the custom of sending reports and publi- 
cations of the State to several town clerks of the State/ and direct- 
ing that such publications should be forwarded only to those towns 
which maintain an office for the town clerk and proper facilities 
for shelving in such a manner as to render accessible all books so 
forwarded. I would further recommend that the selectmen and 
town clerk, acting together, be authorized to release to the State 
Library all State publications for which there now exists no 
adequate means of properly caring, so as to render them easily 
accessible in the office of the town clerk. 

RIGHTS AND DUTIES OF EECOED KEEPERS. 

In certain of our larger municipalities a consolidated form of 
government exists in which the city has assumed nearly, if not all, 
the obligations resting upon the town, including the matter of 
providing for appropriations for the expenses of the town clerk's 
office. In these towns by virtue of city by-laws the town clerk is 
supposed to be dependent on appropriations made with the advice 
and consent of a board of estimate or some similar committee 
before making any expenditure for the care of his records. In 
more than one instance I have found it difficult to secure action 
by town clerks because they were handicapped by a refusal of a 
board connected with the City Council to provide the necessary 
funds, this board oftentimes being composed of men who have not 
the slightest idea of the requirements of the case, and whose arbi- 
trary action has resulted in great detriment to and danger of loss 
of valuable records. Since the passage of a general statute in 1905 
it has seemed that the matter was taken entirely away from all 
boards of estimate and control, or appropriation committees of 
City Councils for the reason that all power given to the City 
Council or appropriation committees or a board of estimates and 
control was by virtue of some private act passed by the Legisla- 
ture, while the power given to the town clerk was by general 
statute, which it seems to me must of necessity control and over- 
ride any private act, whether passed before or since the enactment 
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of the general statute. I have submitted this question to the best 
legal authority that I could find and have found my position sus- 
tained. 

In the case of Southport v. Ogden reported in Vol. 23, Connect- 
icut Reports, the Supreme Court said: 

" But the enactment of a general law by the Legislature 
after having conferred such power on the corporation, regu- 
lating the same matter which had been before permitted to be 
regulated by such by-law, would, in the absence of the 
clearest evidence to the contrary, show most satisfactorily 
that the legislature intended to take the regulation of the 
matter out of the hands of the corporation to the extent to 
which such general law regulated it. Applying these prin- 
ciples to this case, there is not only nothing to show that it 
was the design of the legislature, that the power to make 
the by-law in question should continue after the enactment 
of the general law on the same subject, but the strongest 
evidence to the contrary. That it was the intention of the 
legislature, that a power given by them to one of our 
municipal corporations, to make by-laws in regard to their 
local or internal concerns should thus interfere with the 
operation or validity of our general statutes, we cannot 
believe." 

Earlier in the case the Court said: 

" We attach no importance to the circumstance that the 
by-law was made after the passage of the general law, but 
on the question of its present validity, consider it as stand- 
ing on the same ground as if it was passed before the latter. 
If the effect of such general law would have been to sus- 
pend or abrogate, to any extent, the by-law, if it had been 
previously passed, its effect would plainly be to render it, 
if subsequently passed, nugatory to the same extent." 

Fortunately, in most cases boards of estimate and control in 
cities and towns having a consolidated form of government, have 
been willing to accede to the reasonable requests of town clerks, 
although the necessity of waiting sometimes for a long period 
before appropriations were made, has materially hindered and 
obstructed the work which was necessary. In a few instances, 
the absolute refusal to comply with requests for appropriations 
necessary to allow absolutely needed repairs has done great harm; 
and it is to be hoped that those officials who have found themselves 
so handicapped will carefully ascertain their absolute rights in 
the premises and avail themselves of the provisions of the statute 
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of 1905, charging them with the duty of making repairs and allow- 
ing them to independently contract for the same up to a certain 
limited amount. 

TYPEWRITER RIBBONS AND RECORD PAPER. 

Heretofore in my reports I have laid much stress on three 
points in connection with public records, which to me seem all 
important, viz.: inks, typewriter ribbons and paper. While the 
selection of inks and ribbons are within the province of the Secre- 
tary of the State, the work of keeping an oversight and compelling 
obedience to the law has necessarily fallen to the Examiner of 
Eecords. Two years ago I endeavored to get legislation which 
would strengthen the laws relating to the use of typewriter rib- 
bons, but without avail. These efforts were the result of investi- 
gations made by me at the desire of the Secretary and resulted in 
the discovery that under the method in vogue it was possible to 
make radical changes in the ribbons approved without any noti- 
fication and with slight chance of detection. Acting in harmony 
with the Secretary the matter was taken up and as a result regula- 
tions were devised which will, it is confidently believed, give the 
state a complete check on the quality of ribbon and compel the 
manufacturer to give notice of any change made in the ink used on 
the ribbon. 

To the remaining subject, paper for records, I have given 
much time in investigation, as I consider it of vital importance if 
the records now being made are to be enduring. It is agreed by 
all paper makers that if a paper is desired for records on which 
ink is to be used that no chemically produced substances can safely 
be incorporated therein. The only materials to which we can 
safely turn are cotton and linen rags in proper proportion, sized 
only with animal sizing. This combination will produce a paper 
of great tensile strength readily taking up ink and capable of 
standing the hard usage of years. 

In this matter as in the case of other materials used in making 
records, I am of the belief that the State should be in a position 
to insist that paper of a uniform grade and of known good quality 
should be used. In 1907 I caused to be introduced into the Gen- 
eral Assembly a bill whose measures were such that if legalized, 
the State would have completely controlled the quality of paper 
used in every record book in the State. The features of this bill 
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were approved by expert paper-makers as tending to produce as 
good a quality of paper as it was possible to make, and one 
especially adapted to record purposes. I am still stronger in my 
belief in the merits of the suggestion, and I therefore quote that 
portion of the measure which describes the desired legislation. 

PROPOSED LEGISLATION. 

" Sec. 6. All matters of public records other than maps and 
plans shall be entered and recorded on paper made of linen rags and 
new cotton clippings, well sized with animal sizing, and well 
finished and bearing watermark in line as hereinafter provided for. 

" Sec. 7. The comptroller shall, from time to time, advertise 
for proposals to manufacture, in accordance with the provisions of 
this chapter, the paper to be used for public records and make con- 
tracts for furnishing said paper to the trade at a fixed standard 
price. The comptroller shall provide in said contract for the 
manufacture of said paper of the materials prescribed in section 
6 in accordance with a formula established by the examiner of 
public records, which said formula shall clearly set forth the per- 
centage of linen and cotton to be used in said paper, the thickness 
at which the paper shall be made and the amount of tensile 
strength to be developed. Said paper shall be known as the 
standard Connecticut Eecord Paper, and shall be marked in water 
line " Conn. Eecord Paper." The examiner of public records 
shall, either by himself or by a competent agent duly authorized 
by him, make as often as deemed necessary, an inspection of the 
materials used for the manufacture of said paper and of the 
methods and processes employed in producing the finished paper. 
Sample sheets of each make or run of paper, selected by the ex- 
aminer at random, shall be tested by him for tensile strength and 
gauged for thickness. It shall be within the power of the examiner 
of public records to reject any paper not conforming to the standard 
of requirement prescribed in the contract made by the comptroller 
for the manufacture of said paper. 

" Sec. 8. The examiner of public records shall make regula- 
tions governing the furnishing the trade with the standard " Conn. 
Eecord Paper," and shall provide an official book mark or plate 
bearing his signature, which shall be supplied to every person pur- 
chasing said standard " Conn. Eecord Paper," and which shall be 
securely fastened to the inside of the cover of each book containing 
exclusively said "Conn. Eecord Paper." 
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The necessity for reform and supervision in the quality of 
paper used for certain records confronts us in another form in 
those record offices where the records multiply more rapidly. In 
these offices the rapidly increasing volume of records means in 
many cases in the near future an increase in vault capacity unless 
in some manner a halt can be called in the increase in volume. 
In some states this has been met by legislation providing for the 
elimination of certain records after six years of preservation, but 
this principle, extremely dangerous at its best, will not solve the 
present problem because in the offices most affected the records are 
such that all papers and books must be preserved. Under these 
conditions any reform undertaken must be one which will tend 
to reduce the volume or space required for storing books and 
papers. I have already touched upon the necessity of state super- 
vision of paper in relation to its quality, and I believe that by ex- 
tending the scope of this oversight and by providing that for cer- 
tain matters of record the paper used should be of an especial thin- 
ness and toughness, thus materially reducing the volume of space 
required for storage, the necessity for increased storage capacity 
will be for the present done away with. It is a fact that a very 
thin, tough paper, extremely suitable for record purposes, can be 
procured which will not materially increase the cost of the records. 
In many offices there remains no means of increasing the vault 
capacity, and when the limit of storage is reached the problem be- 
comes serious. In our own Capitol, for instance, the Secretary i& 
obliged to preserve volumes of great variety and the volume of each 
year's accumulation is large. The necessary active vault room 
at the disposal of the office is small. Any measure, therefore,, 
which will retard this increase of necessity works out in the in- 
terests of the State. This same argument will apply to nearly every 
court of record of this State, for almost invariably the vault con- 
nected with the office of the clerk of the Court will be found in 
a badly congested condition. The argument of increased cost is 
the only one which can be adduced against the foregoing suggestion, 
and a careful comparison of the cost per record page will show that 
it costs no more to make records on a paper which is economical 
of space as well as of the highest efficiency in resisting the ravages 
of time than to use the various kinds of highly glazed paper now 
in use, which often lack in the element necessary to enable it to 
successfully resist the attacks of time. 
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DISCOVEEY OF LOST EECOEDS. 

Since the issuance of my last report some few notable dis- 
coveries have been made in ancient records and documents which 
I believe to he of sufficient value to warrant a notice in this re- 
port. The Town Clerk of Windsor in clearing out an unused 
vault from which it was supposed that all valuable papers and 
books had been taken when the new vault was placed in use some 
years ago, discovered a number of record books and papers contain- 
ing valuable entries, among them two maps which are of extreme 
value to the town, one of them showing the location of the ancient 
main highway from Hartford to Windsor near the river bank, 
and also giving its course as changed to the present location by 
the order of the Court. Another is a map containing layouts of the 
main highway running north and south through the town from the 
northern to the southern lines with sufficient data attached to it so 
that at the present time it is possible to get the starting point from 
which this survey was made. Although made nearly one hundred 
years ago an old pear tree which was used as one of the starting 
points is still in existence, and I have suggested to the' people of 
Windsor that it would be well to mark the site of this pear tree 
with a monument so that the commencing point of the old survey 
would never be lost. Others of the books contained highway lay- 
outs both in the present town of Windsor and in the territory now 
in the limits of other towns which have been set off from Windsor. 
One of the documents was a layout by the Proprietors' Com- 
mittee of one of the tiers of lots in what is now the town of Tor- 
rington. This book was at my solicitation surrendered to the town 
of Torrington and is now deposited in the archives of that town. 
Among other documents were Indian conveyances covering lands 
as far west as Waterbury. The value of these documents could 
not be estimated in money, as they throw great light on certain 
points which have been in dispute. 

During the last summer I learned of the existence of the 
original patent of the town of Ridgefield, and after some corres- 
• pondence I succeeded in obtaining from Mr. Hubert P. Main of 
Newark, N". J., a former resident of Ridgefield, this original patent 
to which was attached the great seal of the governor. This patent 
together with several other documents relating to Ridgefield lands, 
which were also turned over to me by Mr. Main, have all been re- 
paired and are now in the town clerk's office in Ridgefield. 
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In the eastern part of the State a small book was picked up 
which from the description I believe is of great value historically. 
In clearing out an old house which had formerly been occupied 
by one of the selectmen of Pomfret, a considerable number of old 
papers were thrown out, among them an account book of the select- 
men of Pomf ret during the years of the Kevolutionary War. This 
book was picked up by a gentleman who, after examination, recog- 
nized its value, as he found in it accounts between the selectmen 
and Gen. Israel Putnam covering certain periods of the Revolu- 
tionary War. Negotiations have been entered into looking towards 
the recovery of this book for the State Library, which I believe will 
be successful. As a record book it has no vital value to the town, 
and as a contribution to the historical records of the State it will 
be of extreme value. 

TOWN CLERK'S ASSOCIATION*. 

I have referred heretofore to the spirit of harmony which 
exists between the inspector and those whose offices his duty calls 
on him to examine in the matter of the adoption of suggestions 
and the readiness which is shown to adopt any suggestions looking 
to the betterment of conditions. Within the past few years it has 
been apparent that the Town Clerks are coming more together for 
consultation and interchange of ideas relative to their records. 
An association of probate judges has for many years existed in 
this State. Some four years ago an organization of town clerks 
was effected and it was my earnest hope that this organization 
would prove permanent and frequent meetings woulfl take place for 
the exchange of ideas. I believe that such an association would 
be of marked benefit to the officials themselves and show its value as 
an organization in the improvement of methods of various offices. 

REMOVAL OF INCOMPETENT AND DERELICT OFFICIALS. 

Conditions which have presented themselves several times dur- 
ing my incumbency of this office have convinced me that there 
should be some method of securing the removal from office of 
town clerks and probate judges when evidence is conclusive that 
their method of conducting their office is in violation of the 
statutory requirements and dangerous to the public interests. At 
the present time no method exists whereby a town clerk or a pro- 
bate judge who neglects or refuses to perform his duty, can be 
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removed from office. I would recommend the passage of a statute 
empowering the state's attorneys of the various counties, whenever 
a complaint is made to them accompanied by sufficient evidence to \ 

satisfy them of the justice of the complaint, to make application \ 

to the judge of the Superior Court for the removal of the official ^ 

complained of, and empowering said judge of the Superior Court, 
if the allegations in the complaint of the state's attorney are 
proven, to issue his mandate removing from office the official against 
whom it is directed. It would perhaps be rare indeed that action 
would be required under a statute of this kind, but within the 
past year at least one instance has presented itself where a full 
investigation has satisfied me that had a statute of this nature 
existed its application to the situation in hand would have worked 
for the benefit of the public interest. The complete presentment 
of the full facts to the state's attorney will insure that no action 
will be taken unless the gravity of the case warrants legal inter- 
ference. 

SUMMARY OP WORK DONE. 

This office has now been in existence five and one-half years, and 
to the work which has been accomplished in that time I can refer as 
answer to the question whether its existence has proven useful 
In some seventy of the towns of the State was it found necessary 
to ask changes in the methods of safeguarding records from fire. 
To a large degree the trouble was in old worn out safes, but in a 
number of instances radical repairs were necessary in order to 
render vaults which were in use of proper efficiency. The great 
conflagration qt Chelsea, Massachusetts, in the early part of 1908 
gives some light upon the subject of fire protection in that it offered 
a demonstration of the value of the airspace existing between the 
double doors of a steel vestibule entrance to a vault. The outer 
door to one of the vaults in the Municipal Building was curled up 
by the heat as though made of paper while the inner door remained 
intact and protected the contents of the vault. 

It has also been at times necessary to suggest changes in con- 
struction of proposed vaults, which I have deemed would increase 
their efficiency, and I have always found architects and engineers 
engaged in such construction ready to listen to and embody in their 
plans any suggestion which looked to better protection. Some of 
this work of remodeling along the lines of increased efficiency 
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has only been brought about after long endeavor. In two eafces 
brought to a successful issue during the present year the effort for 
a change had extended over four years, but the results now obtained 
have justified the expenditure of time and effort. Methods have 
also been devised looking to better protection to certain classes of 
record, notably the legislation providing for promptly binding up' 
all vital statistic returns so that all the returns for the past three 
years are easily accessible, while those of years preceding are for 
the most part a mass of mixed paper requiring great effort in order 
to find any desired returns and then with no certainty that the 
return had not been mislaid. 

The law requiring the placing of non-combustible fittings in 
vaults used for public records is part of the work of this office, and 
its effect has been good. The vaults in use have not all as yet been 
properly equipped, but in no instance have I known of a new vault 
which has not fully complied to the requirements of this statute. 
In forty-five towns has work been done by the silk process of re- 
pairs in addition to the ordinary rebinding of books. In nearly 
all of these towns there remains books still in need of repairs; in 
other towns than these forty-five there are records which must soon 
be cared for. In the beginning a campaign of education was 
necessary, but as I have said in the commencement of this report, 
those stages are now passed and results are now more easily pro- 
duced as the value of the work is realized. If there" is anything of 
value in the records of the various offices, if the laws relating to 
them mean anything, then the work of supervision is also of value 
to the State. The lamentable conditions which existed before 
supervision was undertaken by the State show plainly what will 
again become the situation if the State now ceases its work. That 
the changes which I have referred to above have been the result of 
work of the Examiner of Public Eecords, is the strongest testimony 
which I can adduce in favor of the continuation by the State of 
Connecticut of this much needed and necessary work. 
Respectfully submitted, 

Charles E. Hathaway, 
Temporary Examiner of Puhlic Records. 
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